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ABSTRACT 


The idea of writing piano studies is not a new one, but it was only after my admission to the doctoral 
program that it blossomed into an extensive and challenging project. The piano study allows the 
exploration of the broad range of expressive and technical capabilities of the chosen instrument. 
The fertile ground of the pianistic adventures proposed in the piano studies remains open, as an 
extensive work still in the making, lending itself to the compositional surprises and solutions that 
may emerge along the way. This paper describes briefly some of the challenges encountered during 
the compositional process of the piano studies, which will find their fulfilment in the doctoral thesis. 

Keywords: contemporary piano study, expressive and technical capabilities, fertile ground, 
exploration, challenge 


I started composing my piano studies driven by the need to find answers to 
several challenging questions and guided by a well-articulated plan, clearly outlined in my 
Doctoral Research Project. I was planning to write 12 piano studies, grouped into four sets 
of three studies each. As I wanted to tackle several aspects, I focused on a specific aspect in 
each set: set 1: Three Rhythmic Studies, set 2: Three Studies for the Actor-Pianist, set 3: Three 
Minimal Studies and set 4: Three Timbral Studies for piano and electronic medium. 

The rhythmic studies proposed in set 1 were based on metric modulation, 
polymeter and polytempo, as well as on the superimposition of rhythmic layers, each with 
a distinct harmonic language and with a progressive structure, with contrasts of tempo 
and dynamics, registers and texture. 
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Set 2 proposed, in addition to certain specific elements of instrumental writing, the 
insertion of poetic texts, the use of the body to create rhythm, the use of certain methods of 
extended technique (prepared piano or sounds produced inside and outside the piano), 
gestures and facial expressions. My influences would come from instrumental theatre, 
with all these surprises of the musical discourse aiming to enhance the dramatic and 
expressive effect. 

Set 3 proposed the use of minimalist and aleatoric techniques (indeterminism) as 
found in the music of Steve Reich (dephasing and gradual musical process), Philip Glass 
(additive process), or in African music (generative matrix), all combined with aleatoricism 
and chance. Through the use of formal sectionalization and of the collage/quotation, the 
insertion of these moments in a mechanical type of music brings an extra burst of 
spontaneity and creates a form of structured improvisation or strategic music.” 

Set 4 was intended to focus on harmonic colour and timbrality. These last studies 
were conceived in the form of “exercises” for practising colour, lights and shades, 
stagnation and flow, spaciousness and textural modulation. My aesthetic-expressive 
approach and particularly the chapters dealing with space and time derived their essence 
from the writings of the thirteenth-century Zen master Dësen? The electronic medium 
offered additional colour through the manipulation of sound effects, FM synthesis or 
granulation and the creation of an accompanying layer, consisting of predefined and 
subsequently modified parts or cuts from the piano score. Aside from this type of sonic 
manipulation, there was also a predefined layer consisting of a series of effects (filters, 
vibrato, delay, tremolo a.o.) which were accompanying the piano score at important 
structural moments and defined the textural modulation. 

As I delved deeper into the proposed aspects, the above original plan began to 
slowly disintegrate. However, the ideas that had generated it remained and were enriched 
by a lot of new ideas, some born spontaneously, while others, after long hours of labour. 
Then there remained the questions that had challenged me from the beginning. How could 
I bring something new, fresh and well anchored in contemporary reality, preceded as I am 
by the likes of Chopin, Liszt, Alkan, Bartok, Stravinsky, Rachmaninov, Debussy, Ligeti or, 
closer to us, by living composers like William Bolcom, Unsuk Chin, John Corigliano, 
Pascal Dusapin and Dai Fujikura? Although this question has still remained unanswered, 
my continuous exploration and hard work will certainly contribute to the shaping of one 
or several possible answers. Another question concerns the relationship between the 
composer and the performer, an often imaginary dialogue mediated by the presence of the 
score. What could be the ways to keep the performer's interest in contemporary music 
alive? This is a legitimate question, born from some disappointing experiences regarding 
the interest in today's music, and especially from the lack of a coherent musical logic in the 
performance of new music. How should today's music be written in order to “catch” the 
public taste, to push the performer out of his comfort zone and into a refreshing and richly 
expressive sonic space? Aside from these puzzling questions, there is, of course, the aspect 
strictly related to the art of composition and piano playing. Over the course of time, being 
primarily a pianist, I have laid my eyes and hands on various kinds of music. I have had 


1 Arom, Simha, African Polyphony and Polyrhythm, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1991. 
2 Cope, David, New Directions in Music, Waveland Press Inc., Prospect Heights, Illinois, 2001. 
3 Dogen, Shobogenzo. 
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the opportunity and curiosity to observe and pass through my inner filter every aspect 
related to writing techniques, piano playing technique, or compositional techniques. 
Always preoccupied by, curious about and fascinated with the phenomenon of 
contemporary music composition, I passionately absorbed everything that fell into my 
hands, be they musicological writings, musical scores or contemporary music recordings. 
It was as if I was trying to take in, in one single breath, everything that had been written 
on new music and to listen to everything that had ever been composed. That obviously 
brought me to a creative impasse, a blockage of my own inner voice, suffocated by the 
amount of information acquired. The present project, i.e. the composition of piano studies, 
is therefore at once a challenge and a breeding ground for the reformulation of my own 
ideas on composition. I have decided to start from scratch (as far as this is possible) and to 
rethink everything I have learned so far. Joining me on this journey of reinvention and 
rediscovery were a wealth of revealing models, including books, composers or musical 
works I was acquainted with. I will therefore continue with a brief excursus on several 
authors who have shaped and continue to shape my path, offering me many intellectual or 
acoustic delights, and who have made a pivotal contribution to the shaping and 
refinement of my creative identity. 

The idea of abandoning such a tremendous amount of information, accumulated 
over the years, has turned out to be an extremely difficult task, with profound implications 
on many levels. I first looked for an effective way to organize my time, particularly the 
time devoted to composition, and especially for an optimal way to cover the compositional 
stages, from the empty staff to the completion of a work. It so happened that at exactly the 
right moment I discovered a book, actually a method of organization of creative work, 
written by Dan Dediu. The book I am referring to, entitled Cei 9 „i” sau cum compunem: 
posibil ghid de compoziție după metoda fictionalista [The Nine “I’s or How to Compose: 
A Possible Guide to Composition According to the Fictional Method] was an important 
discovery for me, the first of many that would follow. I do not intend to comment here on 
the content of the book, but rather to emphasize its importance to me. Although many of 
the things presented in the book were not foreign to me, the book served me as a guide to 
the musical creative process. To stay with the same author, I will never forget the joy I felt 
in reading another one of his books, which emboldened me and inspired me at the same 
time. The book is entitled Radicalizare si guerilla [Radicalization and Guerrilla], and the 
main things I have retained from it are the comprehensive study on the aesthetics of the 
musical imaginary and the article entitled “Arta de a asculta troleibuzul sau percepția muzicii 
contemporane” [The Art of Listening to the Trolleybus or the Perception of Contemporary 
Music]. I will not give here the entire list of books that have served me as sources or 
reference materials, but will limit myself instead to the most recently read ones, whether 
newly discovered or previously known, but now read with different eyes. 

After a meticulous study of the aforementioned small guide to music composition, 
I started to apply the knowledge gained in composing my own piano studies, by following 
the steps proposed by the author: intuition, information, improvisation, inventorying, texture 
invention, fictional irrigation, immersion in micro-structure, visionary inflammation and creative 
inundation. Each of these stages incorporates several basic questions coupled with relevant 
and convincing answers. The decision to embark upon and organize the creative process 
based on the newly discovered plan was followed by an extensive (and still ongoing) 
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research on the elements of musical language in twentieth century music and on the 
compositional techniques used. I started studying the harmonic language used in 
twentieth century music, with its multiple directions and inexhaustible potential, and then 
I was thrilled to rediscover the rhythmic language and the propulsive energy of music. 
Ireconsidered the melodic concept, the possibilities of melodic construction in 
contemporary music as well as aspects related to timbrality in new music. The many books 
I had read were coupled with harmonic, rhythmic or melodic exercises. And thus was born 
a fictional course of composition, an intense imaginary dialogue between myself and the 
materials I had studied. Below I will mention only a few of the outstanding titles that were 
my partners in this imaginary dialogue about contemporary music materials and 
techniques: Techniques of the Contemporary Composer and New Directions in Music by David 
Cope, Harmony Book by Elliott Carter (a true reference book in my opinion), Music and 
Twentieth-Century Tonality: Harmonic Progression Based on Modality and the Interval Cycle by 
Paolo Susanni and Elliott Antokoletz, The Structure of Atonal Music by Allen Forte, 
Serial Composition by Brindle Smith, Materials and Techniques of Twentieth-Century Music 
by Stefan Kostka, Music of the Twentieth Century: A Study of Its Elements and Structure 
by Ton de Leeuw, Basic Atonal Theory by John Rahn, Introduction to Contemporary Music 
by Joseph Machlis, Messiaen’s Musical Techniques: The Composer’s View and Beyond by Gareth 
Healey, Understanding Post-Tonal Music by Miguel A. Roig-Francoli, Structural Functions in 
Music by Wallace Berry, or Introduction to Post-Tonal Theory by Joseph N. Straus. As can be 
seen in the above examples, these are “technical” works that explore and discuss different 
aspects of contemporary music language. After studying them closely, I was able to 
understand and select, from the multitude of possible variants, those that best or most 
naturally fit my own creative thinking. Once past the threshold of this preparatory stage of 
the compositional process, I sought to better understand issues related to aesthetics, 
performance or style (insofar as one can talk about style in the multifaceted and 
heterogeneous landscape of new music). I was fortunate to get my hands on a few books 
that provide new perspectives and a coherent synthetic treatment of the issues addressed. 
I will only mention here some of them, leaving the subject open to the possibility of further 
elaboration during the course of my research: Jonathan D. Kramer, The Time of Music; 
Christoph Cox and Daniel Warner, Audio Culture: Readings in Modern Music (an essential 
book for me); Steve Reich, Writings on Music 1965-2000; Alex Ross, Listen to Noise; 
Arnold Schoenberg, Style and Idea; Paul Griffiths, Modern Music and After; Max Paddison 
and Irene Deliege, Contemporary Music: Theoretical and Philosophical Perspectives; 
Malcolm Budd, Music and the Emotions: The Philosophical Theories; Constantin Floros, 
New Ears for New Music; Vincent Meelberg, New Sounds, New Stories: Narrativity in 
Contemporary Music; Lawrence Kramer, Interpreting Music and Why Classical Music Still 
Matters; Joshua Fineberg, Classical Music, Why Bother?, Hearing the World of Contemporary 
Culture through a Composer’s Ears; Julian Johnson, Out of Time: Music and the Making of 
Modernity; Dorottya Fabian, Renee Timmers and Emery Schubert, Expressiveness in Music 
Performance; Daniel K.L. Chua, Absolute Music and the Construction of Meaning 
(another essential book for me); Andy Hamilton, Aesthetics & Music, or Edward Campbell, 
Music after Deleuze. A close examination of the materials listed above gave me a more 
comprehensive and captivating image of the contemporary musical phenomenon, a 
multicoloured landscape in which the artistic act, creation and performance intertwine. 
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But while every work has its own story, every art creator evolves through a sequence of 
milestones, ups and downs, rises and falls. There are two books that I still read with great 
pleasure and which have really helped me understand what actually hides behind a 
musical composition and what the path from idea to its realization is. The two books I am 
referring to are: Robert Raines, Composition in the Digital World: Conversations with 
21%-Century American Composers and Ann McCutchan, The Muse that Sings: Composers Speak 
about the Creative Process. With regard to piano playing, I will only mention two remarkable 
books with a lot of insight on pianistic writing and on the timbral complexity of the piano. 
The former one belongs to Marylin Nonken and is entitled The Spectral Piano: from Liszt, 
Scriabin, and Debussy to the Digital Age. This extensive and well documented study makes 
reference to spectral music for the piano, tracing its evolution from its roots in Liszt's 
music, through what the author defines as “proto-spectralism” and through the first 
generation of spectralist composers, and culminating with the analysis of an article by 
Hughues Dufourt, entitled “Spectral music and its pianistic expression”. The book also 
contains comments on the piano music of Olivier Messiaen and Tristan Murail. 
Of particular importance to me is the chapter referring to the characteristics of piano 
writing in spectral music, namely to “the spectral effect”. This recently published book 
(2014) is paired with another one published in the same year (2014), dealing with French 
piano music, which I have recently discovered and eagerly studied: Scott McCarrey and 
Lesley A. Wright, Perspectives on the Performance of French Piano Music. This book represents 
the joint effort of its two authors and one of the chapters I was particularly interested in is 
entitled “Messiaen to Muraille, or, What Sounds Become”. The specialized books listed 
above for their relevance to my research have been complemented by representative books 
from various fields of culture, from literature, art and mythology, to philosophy, 
aesthetics, sociology and religion. I cannot conclude this brief journey through the world 
of the books that have marked my professional development without also mentioning a 
few composers who have played a prominent role in my growth and evolution as a 
composer. I will limit myself to a few names, since, given my insatiable interest in and 
ardour for contemporary music, a complete list of the composers and works that have 
been relevant to me would require several volumes. In random order of presentation, 
I will begin with Wolfgang Rihm. What struck me first were the intensity of expression 
and the immediate impact of his music. The multitude of recognizable expressive 
references, from Schumann to Mahlerian echoes, from Berg's music to Stockhausen, 
justifies the expression by which Rihm himself described his music as a “serialization of 
styles”. Of particular relevance to me were his piano pieces, the string quartets, the 
orchestral works of which I will only mention Jagden und Formen, or his works inspired by 
Antonin Artaud: Tutuguri and Die Eroberung von Mexico. Other German composers I will 
mention here are Jorg Widmann and Matthias Pintscher. There are also a number of 
American composers who have captured my attention with their vibrant, highly 
expressive, coherent and well-balanced music, which is a finely-tuned marriage of the 
most exquisite compositional craft and a highly refined musical sense. They are Elliott 
Carter, Christopher Rouse, Aaron Jay Kernis, Richard Danielpour and Sebastian Currier. 
I will conclude this presentation with a few British names. British composition takes all 
possible forms of expression and speaks all the musical languages of the twentieth century, 
from neoclassicism to serialism, from the search for a unique musical material obtained 
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through the radicalization of instrumental technique and notation to the fusion of 
electronic and acoustic sounds. The young generation promotes a more relaxed approach 
to the musical material, coupled with a refined control of the formal, harmonic and 
melodic-rhythmic relations, all combined with an all-encompassing aesthetic vision. First 
of all, I will mention Sir Peter Maxwell Davies and Sir Harrison Birtwistle (a composer of 
great importance to me). Another composer who has had a big impact on me is Jonathan 
Harvey, who fascinates me and whose aesthetic views and mode of expression really 
resonate with me. Here are a few words written by Dan Dediu in Radicalizare si guerilla, in 
which he briefly and convincingly summarizes the characteristic traits of Harvey's music: 

“Jonathan Harvey's music can be roughly described in four adjectives: exotic, 
visionary, inventive, mystical. With his masterly crafted and unusual timbral 
combinations, Harvey demonstrates an exquisite sense of colour and construction. His 
works combine various influences ranging from serial to Indian music, resulting in a music 
that is centred on linearity (reflected by highly innovative melodic strategies), timbrality 
and a specific technique of building up culminations. Each of his works has a magical 
moment, prepared with great minuteness and impeccable professionalism. Harvey's entire 
oeuvre shows the mark of a mature composer, imbued with a mystical poetic spirit that 
reflects itself in a well-defined and perfectly controlled minimalist soundscape” 1. 

Aside from Jonathan Harvey, there are other British composers who have also had 
a profound influence on me: Mark-Anthony Turnage, whose works skilfully combine 
contemporary music and jazz, James MacMillan, whose music is a perfect blend of 
Stravinsky's rhythmic ideas and Messiaen's harmonic language, coupled with a rigorous 
compositional technique and an unerring sense of proportion, George Benjamin, whose 
music is characterized by a highly refined harmony and a perfectly mastered orchestration 
and Thomas Adès, an outstanding composer, in full creative force. Although the list 
presented above is far from exhaustive, my selection of favourite composers will hopefully 
provide an idea of the aesthetic and conceptual area in which I feel comfortable. In what 
follows, I will present several examples of my own piano studies, accompanied by brief 
explanations, with the remark that they are still “a work in progress”. 


The Piano Studies 


The story of my piano studies began several years ago, more exactly in 2008. Back 
then I wrote two piano pieces for the third edition of the International Composition 
Competition for piano solo From Romanticism to Contemporary. The two compositions 
submitted by me, Studiu [Study] and Beyond Infinity, won plaudits from the judges and 
were both awarded prizes. They were two diametrically opposed works, or, to put it more 
suggestively, the study presented the development of a constructive process, while the 
latter piece proposed an aesthetics of ethereality, a diffuse, “mood” type of music. 
Although my initial intention was not to compose a study, the more I worked on the piece, 
the more I realized that the musical material I had generated was perfectly attuned to the 
requirements of the genre. Starting from a simple idea, i.e. a two-part texture in which the 


1 Dan Dediu, Radicalizare si guerilla, Editura Muzicală, Bucharest, 2004, p. 171. 
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descant presented melodic fragments and the accompaniment complemented them with 
asymmetrical rhythmic groupings (a kind of aksak) displaced against the melodic 
fragments of the main layer, I ended up creating a complex texture with multiple 
possibilities of evolution of the musical discourse. Then I realized the great compositional 
potential that a cycle of piano studies had, allowing me to develop, explore, and try my 
hand at various solutions of expanding and developing the musical discourse in a logical, 
coherent and expressive manner. Beyond Infinity, on the other hand, offered me different 
creative perspectives. Temporal perception, or more precisely the way we perceive the 
passage of time is the central idea of the work. Another aspect that interested me at that 
time was harmony. I was looking for glassy, sharp, but also euphonic, lush sounds. Of 
particular help to my endeavours were the harmonic richness of Messiaen's music, the 
fragile sounds of Toru Takemitsu's or Toshio Hosokawa's music and the concept of silence 
introduced by the writings and music of John Cage. Beyond Infinity also contained 
elements of extended techniques produced inside the piano, such as pizzicato, or the use of 
harmonics, as well as elements of instrumental theatre, such as simulating the performance 
of certain passages of the score. Although it has been quite a few years since I composed 
the two pieces, the idea of writing a cycle of piano studies has remained stuck in my head, 
impelling me to write these long-imagined studies. The reason why I wanted to mention 
these two pieces was to emphasize their catalyst function, their role in fuelling my internal 
engines and therefore their great impact on me. I should also mention that these two 
pieces, in a revised form, will be included among my piano studies. 

At the beginning of this presentation I revealed the original plan of the cycle of 
studies, which, eventually, fell apart. The combinatorial game has become almost 
obsessive, increasing considerably my zest for work. My imagination generates a 
multitude of possible works. The germinative stage is quite long in my case, and the actual 
writing down of the imagined music proves to be a long and often excruciating process. 
The translation of the whims of my imagination into graphic signs is inaccurate. Capturing 
the moment when an idea is generated and encapsulating it on paper is a continual 
challenge. There is, in Greek theory, that which is called kairos, a word that defines the 
right or opportune moment for action. In composition, it could be called creative urge, an 
uncontrollable energy that “spills over”. This creative urge or zest for work is not a 
permanent condition, but rather a rare one, which we benefit from only sporadically. 
And it is precisely the ideas that emerge at the opportune moment that are the most 
difficult to capture on paper, since they unfold at an amazing speed, and then as soon as 
the momentum dissipates, we return to our daily grind. Therefore, in what follows below, 
I will present a few examples of my own piano studies which, however, still need some 
more refinement until their final form is achieved. When I made the decision to thoroughly 
investigate further aspects of musical language and writing techniques, especially for the 
piano, I knowingly embarked on a slow compositional journey. I now evaluate and pass 
the musical material through a critical lens that slows down the compositional process. 
Ihave also deliberately abandoned the original plan of writing a fixed number of studies. 
The piano studies are now a large-scale work in the making. I have written short studies as 
a preamble to future works, studies in homage to composers who have influenced my 
professional growth, improvisatory studies relying highly on the performer's contribution, 
studies that are steeped in the language of jazz, such as, for example, imaginary dialogues 
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between Bach, Bud Powell and Charlie Parker or Messiaen, Thelonious Monk and Duke 
Ellington, studies that require knowledge of extensive techniques (where sounds are 
generated inside or outside the piano), studies in the form of inventions adapted to the 
current (post-modern) context, studies based on quotations, which are debated and 
recontextualized, studies based on repetitive techniques, or studies exploring the timbral 
potential of the instrument. 

Once the musical material has been selected, the focus is switched to finding a 
relevant title that would fuel the performer's imagination. Choosing an appropriate title 
thus becomes a task of major importance. The technical titles that link the work to a certain 
genre, or those referring to aspects related to the compositional techniques used are often 
not suggestive enough to pique the performer's or the listener's curiosity. On the other 
hand, a catchy title often brings about a certain conditioning and therefore limits the 
public's horizon of expectation by creating preconceived ideas as to what that music 
should “sound” like. For example, well-informed music lovers with a rich concert-hall 
listening experience will have their own representation of the natural elements expressed 
through sounds, as well as certain expectations as to how fire, air or water should be 
translated into sound. In the long run, it is all about the psychology of reception, and in the 
case of contemporary music, although we have become accustomed to certain sonorities, 
there still remains the legitimate question of how we could listen to contemporary music 
without wearing earplugs. If in the case of music we speak of its mode of reception, in the 
case of titles we speak of their suggestive force. To bring the discussion closer to the 
current context, the process of choosing the title is part of the marketing strategy, which 
aims at drawing attention to the product, which in our case is an artistic product, and at 
presenting this product in a favourable and convincing light. 

In random order, here are a few possible titles, some of which were born after the 
music was written, others still searching for their sonic realization: Miraj, Vitralii, Umbre, 
Acrobatice, Interior-exterior, Ritual, Melodie cu ghimpi, Press Enter, Overwrite, Caravane la 
miezul noptii, Facebook(ing), Stop!Play, Minute de celebritate, Sugestion méchanique, Contrapunct 
liber, Chiasmus in circulo, Imprints, Vocalizing Pianist, Flying Chords, Jazzologie, Narcotic, 
Layers of Time, Jocul cu realități fracturate, Practicing, Origami, Nocturnal, Fast Line, Lila or 
Efata. While some of these titles are still in the stage of suggestion, others will probably be 
either abandoned over time, or attached to other works. However, labelling a piece of 
music with a certain title remains an important aspect of my work. 

Finally, here are a few examples of my own compositions. They will be 
accompanied by brief comments, while their detailed analysis will be considered in the 
chapter of my doctoral thesis that is dedicated to my own works. 

I will start with the piano study entitled Fast Line. This was the first study 
composed by me. It is a perpetuum mobile in sixteenth-note values, an uninterrupted line 
literally spreading over the entire keyboard. Its pianistic difficulty is limited to the fast 
tempo and the ability to control the micro articulations and the dynamics at very fast 
speeds. Other important aspects in this study are precision and rhythmic evenness, 
reminding of a high quality watch. 
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Example 1: Fast Line - the opening measures 


The same texture is preserved throughout the entire piece. The variety comes from 
the plurality of melodic lines, arpeggio patterns, ascending and descending scales 
spanning the entire keyboard, passages insisting on a particular register, wide leaps 
played by crossing hands, or sudden contrasts of dynamics and articulation. Even though 
this study requires some further refinement and review, it is still my first attempt, after 
several years, at composing such a piece. 

I will continue with an example of a completely different kind. Nocturnal is 
another one of my early attempts, though based on a different material. The piece is 
conceived as a study in harmony written in a chorale style, interspersed with melodic 
segments derived from the chord notes. A relevant aspect is the use of density, from one 
single sound, to harmonic intervals and finally to complex chords that use the total 
chromatic. Another aspect is related to the specific sonority of a harmonic interval or of a 
chord structure, depending on the register in which it appears. The study begins with two 
complex chords spaced in a wide register, serving a generative role in the further 
development of the piece. An important detail is the dynamic component, with gradual 
nuances, sound shades and echoes, as well as with ample, massive and at times harsh 
sonorities. The temporal unfolding is slow and occasionally interrupted by brilliant 
virtuoso passages. 


a * 
Example 2: Nocturnal — mm. 1-6 
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The next study, entitled Narcotic, is written roughly in the same emotional register. 
It is a musical description of a hallucinatory world, straddling the border between reality 
and dream. The title triggers a story or script presenting the portrait of a hallucinogenic 
drug addict. The story follows the transformation of reality, its alteration as seen through 
the character's eyes. The trance mood is suggested by the presence of a repetitive 
melodic-rhythmic formula in the descant, which provides the background for the main 
layer. Over the course of the piece, this ostinato undergoes various changes: rhythmic 
variations, agglomeration of notes in the repeated pattern, transformation thereof into fast 
chords, register expansion, intervallic changes. The main layer, murmuring melodic 
fragments at the beginning of the piece, gradually develops from a single melodic line, to 
harmonic intervals and chords until it finally turns into arpeggios over a wide range. 
The music is written in monostrophic form with contrasting inserts, expressively 
suggesting sudden returns to reality, to then be dissolved in the diffuse sonic canvas. 
Ihave occasionally used strange sounds in order to heighten the expressive effect of the 
piece. The subject rhymes with the grim reality of our everyday life. By this I refer to the 
self-destruction of those who turn to hallucinogenic drugs in order to escape their dull and 
grey lives. This piece can be compared to a reportage, though one told through sounds. 
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Example 3: Narcotic — mm. 1-17 
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The last two piano studies return to the motoric, virtuosic character. Technical 
skills, which are a hallmark of the genre, are the main elements of these pieces. The former 
one, entitled Sugestion méchanique and clearly alluding to Sergei Prokofiev's Sugestion 
diabolique, is a highly virtuosic toccata. It is cast in a strophic form: A B Bv transitional 
material C Cv dynamized A. Section A is written in toccata style, in a relentless 
sixteenth-note pulsation, evolving from the repetition of a single sound to fast alternating 
chords. 
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Example 4: Sugestion méchanique — A mm. 1-6 


Section B brings the melodic element to the fore. The melodic lines in the soprano 
register are commented by the melodic lines of the bass, following which a sequence of 
canons gradually unfolds between the two principal layers, while all this contrapuntal 
display is opposed by a sixteenth-note accompaniment. 
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Example 5: Sugestion méchanique B, mm. 41-46 


The transitional material has a varied rhythmic structure, featuring a descending 
chromatic line in the left hand and rhythmically varied figurations in the descant: 
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Example 6: Sugestion méchanique, transitional material 3 measures 


Sections C and Cv make up the central part of the piece, which is characterized by 
a highly elaborate and virtuosic style and poses various technical challenges: 


a=. 
mp 


7 e SS 
ST SE E 


Example 8: Sugestion méchanique, Cv, mm. 180-183 


Section A returns as an abbreviated recapitulation of all the musical materials 
presented earlier. 
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The last study in this small compendium is a musical transposition of the 
technological evolution. It is characterized by various superimpositions of ostinati that are 
displaced metrically, with obvious and highly virtuosic polymetric suggestions, almost 
testing the performer's endurance to its limits. The study consists of eight repetitive 
melodic formulas in the descant, dominating almost the entire piece. Its sections are 
numbered from 1 to 7, with variants such as 1a, 1b, 3a and so forth. Press Enter suggests a 
software program running on a computer at breathtaking speeds. Here are several 
excerpts from this piece, which clearly illustrate this image. The selected excerpts represent 
the opening parts of sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 


Presto 


IE pennaenn SS im as 


pp leggiero, sempre staccato simile 
volante 


H= Se = 


ri 
Ne 


sempre p 


Example 10: Press Enter 2 
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Example 11: Press Enter 3 


leggierissimo, volante Sie 
Lade simile 


simile 


= S 


7 = S 
J = EE 


Example 12: Press Enter 4 


5 fz > fe > = 
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f sempre stace. We 
B oS a : 
== ele He be 
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Example 14: Press Enter 6 


The subject of piano studies remains open for further exploration. My 
perseverance and sustained and intensive work will undoubtedly bear fruit, while 
composing these works will continue to remain a challenge. In my opinion, the few 
examples presented above show an evolutionary tendency and therefore prove that my 
research efforts have not been in vain. I trust that my future works will continue this 
upward trajectory and will hopefully capture the interest of performers and audience 
alike. 
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